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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1900. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock, p.m. Io the absence of the President, who 
was out of the State, tlie senior Vice-President, Samuel A. 
Greek, LL.D., presided. After the reading of the record of 
the last meeting, the Vice-President announced the death of 
two Resident Members, as follows: — 

Since the last monthly meeting death has again invaded 
the ranks of this Society, and has taken the names of two 
Resident Members from our living roll. They both were 
particularly endeared to me, the one as a classmate, and the 
other as a friend of many years. 

Charles Franklin Dunbar died at iiis home in Cambridge, 
on Monday evening, January 29, in the seventieth year of his 
age. He was a son of Asaph and Nancy (Ford) Dunbar, of 
Abington, where he was born on July 28, 1830. He fitted 
for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, and graduated at 
Harvard in the Class of 1851. His membership in this Society 
began on February 11, 1875. Never robust in health, he was 
absent so much from his studies at Cambridge, on account of 
illness, that during his college course he did not take the 
rank to which his talents justly entitled him. After gradua- 
tion he tried his hand at various callings, first, in business at 
the South, and later in Boston, then as a farmer at Lexington, 
and afterward as a lawyer in Boston, having been admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar on June 26, 1858. After his return 
to the North, from time to time, he was in the habit of contribut- 
ing editorial articles for the "Boston Daily Advertiser," and 
subsequently he was offered a position as a regular writer for 
its columns. Still later he became associate editor and part 
owner of the newspaper; and finally he took complete charge 
of the editorial department, a position which he held for five 
years. This pei'iod was a most trying and eventful one in the 
liistory of the country, as it included the latter part of the 
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War of the Rebellion, and a few years at the beginning of 
the political reconstruction. A clear thinker, a close reasoner, 
and an able writer, his leaders in the Advertiser attracted 
much attention, and were widely copied in other journals. 
Even if they were not brilliant, they carried weight with their 
words, and exerted a marked influence on the minds of readers, 
and helped to mould public sen' iment. They bore a sti-aiu of 
wise conservatism, which is alvays in line with real progress. 
They were dispassionate in their expressions and just in their 
judgments. His tastes were always scholarly rather than 
political in the partisan sense ; and when he was chosen to 
fill a chair at Harvard College, the change of duties thus 
brought about was most agreeable to him. In 1869 he was 
elected to the Professorship of Political Economy, which had 
just been established, a position he continued to occupy until 
the time of his death. While filling this chair he wrote much 
on subjects connected with financial matters, and soon made 
his department conspicuous in the curriculum of the college. 

My acquaintance with Dunbar began more than fifty j^ears 
ago, when he entered college, and during this long period of 
time I have known him well and intimately. And there are 
also others now in this room who have known him equally 
long and equally well, who cherish his memory with all the 
affection of classmates. They loved him even more for his 
high character, purity of purpose, and unselfish devotion to 
duty than for his intellectual abilities or scholarly attainments 
either as a writer or professor. They remember him as the 
frail boy at college and the delicate man in early life, who 
was handicapped by a weak constitution, and who during 
many years was struggling for bodily vigor, and yet lived 
nearly to the period of life allotted by the Psalmist. 

Edward Griffin Porter died on February 5, after a short 
illness, at the home of his mother in Dorchester, at the age of 
sixty-three years. He was a son of Royal Loomis and 
Sarah Ann (Pratt) Porter, and was born in Boston on January 
24, 1837. He pursued his preparatory studies at Phillips 
Andover Academy, and graduated at Harvard College in the 
Class of 1858, having passed his Freshman year and part of 
his Sophomore at Williams College. Just before his Class- 
day he sailed for Europe, where he spent two years at 
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Heidelberg and Berlin. After his return home he took the 
regular courde at Andover Theological Seminar}', from whicli 
institution he graduated in 1864. Owing to the condition of 
his health at this period, he did not take a permanent settle- 
ment as a pastor, but passed much of his time at his home in 
Dorchester, preaching at various times in different places. 
In the spring of 1866, by the advice of his physician, he went 
again to Europe, when he spent some time in England and 
Switzerland, and thence to Italy, where he became interested 
in the Waldensian movement to establish Protestant schools 
and churches in certain important centres. In fact, at that 
time he came near taking charge of an Anglo-Italian church 
in Venice. After his return to this country he organized 
the Hancock Congregational Church at Lexington, where 
he was ordained on October 1, 1868. Hero he remained 
down to 1890, when he resigned his charge, receiving from 
the church the title of pastor emeritus. Few ministers in a 
small parish have ever become so thoroughly identified with a 
country town, as did Mr. Porter during his ministrations at 
Lexington. He not only attended to the duties of his pas- 
toral office, but he took a deep interest in the public affairs 
of the town and its neighborhood. He became better informed 
in regard to the Revolutionary history of that region than any 
other person. While a resident at Lexington, he was chosen 
a member of this Society on April 6, 1880. 

Mr. Porter was a great traveller, having spent several years 
in going round the world, and in visiting various missionary 
stations in different quarters of the globe. He was in touch 
with many charitable, educational, and historical societies and 
institutions near home, whose field by no means was confined 
to New England. He was a member of the school committee 
at Lexington and a Trustee of the Public Library there; one 
of the Board of Visitors for Wellesley College and for Brad- 
ford Academy ; a Trustee of Abbot Academy at Andover, 
and of Lawrence Academy at Groton ; President of the Board 
of Trustees of the American College at Aintab, Asia Minor, 
and President of the New-England Historic Genealogical 
Society. The loss caused by his death will be felt deeply, 
not only by the several bodies with which he was connected, 
but still more so by that .wide circle of personal friends 
which was confined to no sect or social class, and which 
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specially included the band of devoted workers in foreign 
missionary fields. 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., having been called on, read 
the following tribute to Mr. Dunbar: — 

Charles Franklin Dunbar, born at Abington in July, 1830, 
was of Scotch descent, as his sandy hair and complexion, his 
shrewdness, reticence, and quiet humor plainly testified. He 
was much interested in his family descent, and gave no little 
time to tracing it both in Scotland and in Massachusetts. In 
one of his journeys to Scotland he visited the chief seats of 
the Dunbar Clan in Morayshire, and found reason to believe 
that from and after the year 1400 Dunbar was one of the pre- 
vailing names in that region. The first Dunbar in Massachu- 
setts was Robert Dunbar of Hingham, who said of himself, in 
a deposition he made in court in 1659, that he was a servant 
of Mr. Joshua Foote when Mr. Foote lived in Boston. Bj' a 
series of careful investigations Charles Franklin Dunbar estab- 
lished the strong probability that this Robert Dimbar who was 
held to the service of Joshua Foote for a term of years as 
early as 1655, and possibly as early as 1652, was one of Crom- 
well's Scottish prisoners taken at the battle of Dunbar in 
1650, or at the battle of Worcester in 1651. It is certain that 
some of the prisoners taken at the battle of Dunbar were sent 
to the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1650-51, after having 
endured frightful sufferings which killed three-quarters of the 
prisoners originally captured. Robert Dunbar, who died in 
Hingham in 1693 at about sixty years of age, was, therefore, 
in all probability of a very tough fibre. 

The father of Charles Franklin Dunbar was Asaph Dunbar, 
who was born in 1779 and died in 1867. Charles was Asaph's 
youngest child. He had three brothers, all of whom filled 
out a reasonable span of life, and two sisters, one of whom 
died in infancy and the other at the age of twenty-one. The 
father's business was making boots and shoes, and Charles's 
three older brothers grew up in that business in Plymouth 
County ; but while still young, went away to New Orleans to 
sell there the goods which their father manufactured. One 
of these three brothers returned to New York to establish 
himself there in the same business. Charles was the only one 
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of the brothers who received a liberal education. He was 
sent to Phillips Academy, Exeter, — probably because he had 
always shown a strong desire to read, and an aptitude for 
study. The success with which he accomplished the academic 
course at Exeter determined his being sent to Harvard College, 
where he graduated with credit in 1851. The fact that he 
was sent to Exeter at thirteen years of age determined his 
subsequent career; and he always felt unbounded gratitude 
to that ancient academy, a gratitude which he expressed by 
serving it for many years as a member of the board of trustees. 
At Harvard College he won the respect and friendship of 
scores of young men, many of whom have come to the front 
in one way or another during the forty-eight years which have 
elapsed since he graduated. Some of them were associated 
with him in after life ; and he always retained their warm 
regard and admiration. 

After leaving college he went for a time to his brothers in 
New Orleans ; but soon came back, first to New York and then 
to Boston, applying himself steadily to business. A threatening 
of serious trouble in the lungs obliged him to abandon this 
in-door occupation ; whereupon he bought a farm at Lexing- 
ton, and entered cheerfully on the quiet out-of-door life of a 
farmer, for which he developed a strong taste and aptitude. 
Here he soon recovered his liealth and strength ; so that he 
took up the study of the law at the Harvard Law School and 
in the office of Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, and was in due 
course admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1858. Practice coming 
to the young lawyer but slowly, he had ample time to write 
for the " Boston Daily Advertiser," and finding this occupa- 
tion congenial, he became within a little more than a year 
editor and part owner of that influential newspaper. In this 
enterprise he was supported and helped by the occasional 
labors of a group of young men whom he had known at Exeter 
and in College ; but he himself gave his whole time and 
strength to the paper. He remained in the position of editor 
for ten years, — all through the Civil War, and through the 
early years of reconstruction and gradual pacification. During 
the Civil War he personally wrote every editorial article in 
any way related to the war which appeared in that newspaper. 
Tile " Advertiser " became by common consent the leading 
paper in Boston, and no newspaper since has exercised the 
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same influence in this community. His position brought him 
into contact with a large proportion of the leading men of the 
time in eastern Massachusetts, — with merchants, manufac- 
turers, politicians, soldiers, lawyers, and preachers. He wrote, 
of course, constantly on military events and prospects ; but the 
subjects he best liked to deal with were financial, economic, or 
political, — such as the war loans, tariffs, and banking acts, the 
suspension of specie payments, and the measures taken to col- 
lect a great internal revenue. The amount and the quality of 
the work he did in the ten years between 1859 and 1869 were 
remarkable, considering that he began this work at twenty- 
nine and ended it at thirty-nine years of age. At thirty years 
of age he was wielding an influence which would now seem 
almost impossible of attainment at that age. 

A few citations from his editorials will suffice to give an 
idea of the elevation of their tone, and of their moderation, 
judicial quality, and prophetic insight. 

As early as July 4, 1861, he thus defined the objects of the 
war for the Union, and the spirit of the Northern people : — 

" We are fighting now as eighty-five years ago, to defend a cause in 
which the grandest principles of government and the highest interests of 
man are involved. Our people now as then have thrown aside all 
remembrances of old divisions, and have united in an enterprise which 
they believe to be just and holy. Life, fortune, and sacred honor are 
again pledged to the support of the patriotic declarations with which 
the second war for liberty has been undertaken, and again has Con- 
gress assembled, prepared to forego the ordinary topics of political 
strife, to forget as is believed all tests, save the one question of fidelity 
to country, and to take counsel in singleness of heart for the one great 
object." 

Immediately after the heavy defeat of the Union troops at 
the first battle of Bull Run, he wrote, July 23, 1861 : — 

" We said at the outset that this reverse had temporarily defeated 
the scheme for advancing through Virginia. Let no man to-day whis- 
per the thought of abating a jot of our vast undertaking. Taught by one 
reverse, the nation will rise above its misfortune, and press on in its 
just and holy cause. The people who have poured out their blood and 
treasure so freely will be kindled to new efforts. . . . Our present mis- 
fortune will disclose to all the true secret of our weakness, and will 
teach all that the advance for which some have so long clamored is not 
to be accomplished in a single effort. With a full knowledge on all 
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hands of the nature of our undertaking, and with such further prepara- 
tion as must now be made for this grand enterprise, we can doubt its 
final success as little as we can doubt the justice of the cause in which 
it is undertaken, or the wisdom of the Providence which rules all things 
for our good." 

He early foresaw the fate of slavery as an institution. Writ- 
ing on the last night of the year 1861 a survey of the events 
of the year, he made this prophetic utterance a year before the 
Emancipation Proclamation was issued : — 

" It leaves our own people with renewed courage, united beyond all 
hope in support of the government in a most trying case, and fully 
alive to the importance of closing the war at once. It also leaves the 
majority with an unshaken resolution to confine the war to its proper 
objects, and to sustain the President in the firm and conservative 
course which he has pursued through the ten months in which he has 
held office. At the same time, the year has demonstrated to our whole 
people the great fact, that in the designs of Omnipotence the South has 
been led through its own folly to write the doom of slavery. Heavier 
and heavier are the blows which descend upon that institution, and 
more and more significant are the proofs that the South built upon a 
weak foundation, when, within this very year, it announced slavery as 
the corner-stone of its fabric, political and social." 

Near the close of the year 1862 Secretary Chase communi- 
cated to the Committee on Ways and Means the draft of a bill 
to provide the necessary resources for the prosecution of the 
war. The second section authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow nine hundred million dollars in any of 
the modes heretofore authorized for making loans. The bill 
also contained the details of the national bank scheme. Mr. 
Dunbar's comments on this bill are in part as follows: — 

"The most important feature of this bill, so far as regards the im- 
mediate emergencies of the country, is the second section, and this it 
seems to us has been well conceived. . . . Should this power be granted 
by Congress, we trust that the Secretary will use it with liberal fore- 
thought. Armed with full powers, he will be able to feed the market 
with such securities as are most popular, at times when prices are 
favorable. Unrestricted by needless trammels, he can avail himself of 
the most favorable proposals which may be suggested from time to time 
by those who have money to loan, or who can present well-considered 
plans for meeting the wants of the Treasury with the least cost to the 
nation." 
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Of that very important part of the bill which related to the 
establishment of the national bank system he speaks as follows, 
in his few words showing that he had a clear vision of the 
wide scope and far-reaching consequences of the project: — 

" It has been taken for granted that this measure will provoke a 
violent opposition, which, nevertheless, as yet has not manifested itself 
in any very definite shape. It is nowhere denied that the Secretary's 
plan insures several very decided advantages ; it looks rather to the 
establishment of a sound currency for the country upon a permanent 
basis than to any immediate results. If it be said, that it will be time 
enough to legislate to this end when we have got out of the war and 
the financial difficulties incident thereto, it may be answered with at 
least equal force that the necessity of reform will then be less gener- 
ally apparent. 'Why don't you mend your roof?' asked a traveller 
of a nen;ro in whose leaky hut he had taken refuge during a shower. 
' 'Cause it rains ' was the answer. ' But why don't you mend it at some 
time when there is no rain?' ' 'Cause then it don't leak.' This sort 
of logic will hardly justify Congress in refusing a careful attention to 
Mr. Chase's plan, notwithstanding the statement paraded in advance, 
that ' the majority of the Ways and Means are hostile to Mr. Chase's 
scheme,' and that ' this sentiment of disapproval cannot possibly be 
changed.' " 

After the great victories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, July 
3-5, 1863, Mr. Dunbar wrote as follows on the 8th of July : — 

" We speak of these events as of extreme political importance, be- 
cause they have now for the first time fairly established the ascendency 
of the national power over the rebellion. Hitherto the struggle has 
been often a drawn game, and even in our moments of success has left 
the military strength of the rebels so formidable as to keep their hopes 
alive. The handwriting is now on the wall in characters which the 
rudest may read, warning the rebels that henceforth theirs is a hopeless 
cause, and that from this time their efforts must decline. We may 
now, at any rate, count upon the moral effect of defeat and loss of faith 
in their cause, and may hope for the appearance of those discontents 
and divisions to which despondency gives rise, and which precede the 
final ruin of a cause which, like the rebellion, has no root in sound 
principle." 

Looking back on this statement after an interval of thirty- 
seven years, we are struck with its absolute accuracy. 

In his review of the year 1863, on the 31st of December, 
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his comments on the Proclamation of Emancipation illustrate 
the perfect balance of his judgment : — 

" The most distinctly marked event in the conduct of the war for the 
year, however, is unquestionably the Proclamation of Emancipation is- 
sued on the 1st of January, 1803. Of this measure it can now be said, 
that it has equally disappointed its advocates and its opponents. It has 
failed to effect the dissolution of the rebel power which was so confidently 
predicted as certain to be its instantaneous effect, and has left the actual 
work of emancipation to be performed by the steady advance of military 
operations. On the other hand, it has failed to make that disastrous 
division among the loyal which was predicted by many of its opponents. 
The mass of the people have acquiesced in it as a military measure 
taken in good faith. But we must remark, they have done this the 
more readily since on independent grounds the policy of emancipation 
has gained favor in the popular mind rapidly during the year." 

Speaking of the extraordinary sales of 5-20 bonds in the 
summer and autumn of 1863, he writes as follows: — 

'• Throughout the country these bonds have been eagerly sought, with 
the noblest demonstrations of confidence and affection towards the gov- 
ernment in defence of which the money is contributed. The success 
with which the government now deals with a debt of great magnitude 
has inspired the country with faith in its ability to cope with the future, 
heavy as are the burdens promised by the Secretary of the Treasury." 

How far-seeing is the following paragraph, which occurs in 
the same review of the year 1863 : — 

" The feelings of the French Emperor towards the United States 
had long been suspected, but were first fully appreciated by our people 
when his designs in Mexico were fairly unmasked, and when he an- 
nounced his deliberate design of erecting a throne in that country to be 
occupied by a prince nominated by himself. It was immediately per- 
ceived that France had created for herself upon this continent an interest 
adverse to that of the United States. The occupation of the Rio Grande 
by our forces, however, together with the established certainty that the 
Emperor will for the present find enough to do in dealing with the 
Mexican people, who do not accede to the fiction that Maximilian is 
their choice, has finally quieted all fears as to the course of France for 
the present." 

In his review of the year 1864, Mr. l)unbar wrote as 

follows : — 
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" Never has the struggle seemed so gigantic as in this year, never 
have the. contending forces so convulsed the continent with their efforts, 
or so appalled the spectators of a strife as terrible and unrelenting as 
that of the elements. Indeed, this is an elemental strife, which we 
have seen approaching its climax and crisis, — a strife which, in the 
words of a philosophic observer who was lately among us, is waged ' not 
only between Aristocracy and Democracy, between Slavery and Social 
Justice, but between ferocious Barbarism and high Civilization.' 

" It is only when we view the contest in this light that it is possible 
to realize completely the futility of such efforts at pacification as that 
which has ciiaracterized this year, and which was defeated by the will of 
the people a few weeks ago. Tliese raging elements are as far beyond 
the reach of all such attempts to quiet their agitation, as is the tempest 
which purifies the physical atmosphere. The forces have long been 
gathering, they are in the full height of their sublime power, and are 
not to be stayed until the mission assigned to them by Providence is 
accomplished. A great political party thought otherwise, and sought 
by months of carefully studied effort to still the contention by prema- 
ture peace ; and it finds itself to-day shivered to atoms, and its candi- 
dates swept aside like chaff and forgotten. The judgment of the nation 
and its will have risen to the height of the occasion, and have settled 
irrevocably the devotion of this people to their grand task to the very 
end. In its moral aspects, then, the result of the election has been 
the great event of the year and of the war." 

Mr. Dunbar was often called upon to express the strongest 
emotions of the people under circumstances of tremendous 
excitement. After listening all day to the rejoicings in the 
streets of Boston over the surrender at Appomattox, he wrote 
at night an editorial in which two out of the four paragrajjhs 
are as follows : — 

" Four years ago this morning we were obliged to say in this place 
' we do not seek to pierce the gloom which now seems to overspread 
the future.' Four years of that future as they have unrolled themselves 
have shown many another crisis, or agony more acute, but none of 
gloom so depressing as settled on us all in that week of uncertainty. 
This day is the anniversary of the humiliating correspondence between 
General Beauregard and Major Anderson, in which he demanded the 
surrender of Fort Sumter as a foregone necessity. To-morrow is the 
anniversary of the day on which he opened his fire. These four years 
have called upon the nation to show its steadfast endurance. They 
have called for that loyalty to institutions which does not seek to pierce 
the gloom of the future. They have bidden the nation stand firm on 
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the eternal principles of its government, and trust God to give it vic- 
tory, when for victory the time had come. Through that gloom, or the 
flushes of hope which at one moment or another varied it, the nation 
has stood firm, and at last the end has come. . . . 

" Such are the moral advantages of the victory. They make a nation 
so strong that war in its future is wholly unnecessary, — it seems 
hardly possible. This nation is just, — it can be as generous as it is 
just. It has no entangling foreign alliances, it need have no petty 
foreign jealousies. God has shown it His mercy in a thousand ways, 
and now that He blesses it with Peace, it has His promise that Peace 
shall lead in every other angel of His kingdom." 

At the close of the year 1865 he wrote as follows, prophe- 
sying a period of discussion and evolution which has not yet 
ended : — 

" The year, we may trust, is the last in the succession of years which 
by sti'iking and exciting events compete for the leading place in our an- 
nals. The period of great deeds is perhaps over; we now have remain- 
ing questions of magnitude to be debated and settled, or to be suffered to 
work towards their own solution by processes of time, and not concen- 
trating their fierce interest into single great transactions, of which we 
have known so many since 1860. The question as to the future of the 
freedmen is not to be settled by the turn of any crisis, but by many 
diticussions, the long-continued operation of opinions, and the progress 
of immigration, of industry, and of ideas. Financial questions, of which 
we have so many of importance, are as little to be determined by any 
special action, but cast their shadow far over the coming years. The 
foreign questions, of which the closing year leaves us a supply not tri- 
fling in importance if scanty in numi)er, are as little likely, we may 
hope, to assume such form as to bring back the unhealthy excitements 
which have long been familiar, but will rather relapse into the ordinary 
course of international litigation, or be settled by causes and influences 
which in power are far above the counsels of Emperors. In short, we 
now enter in public matters upon a period of discussion; and if results 
appropriate to this method of action are wrought out with half the skill 
and power which we have seen displayed in the marvellous twelvemonth 
now ending, we shall find our prosperity and happiness and our devel- 
opment in all that ennobles a people, settled on a foundation more solid 
than our fathers ventured to hope for." 

During his administration the "Advertiser," as a property, 
increased greatly in value ; so that when in 1869 Mr. Dunbar 
found it necessary again to pay attention to his health, and to 
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give up work for a time, he sold his interest in the newspaper 
for a sum which amounted to a competency for himself and 
his family. This was really a value which his own mental gifts 
and moral character had imparted to the newspaper. There 
is no more satisfactory way in which a man can earn a compe- 
tent support for his family before he is forty years of age. Ail 
through his life Mr. Dunbar was a careful, frugal, and success- 
ful man of business, although he gave but ^ very small portion 
of his time to that side of life. 

In order to recover from the nervous exhaustion which he 
experienced in 1868, he made two journeys to Europe, the first 
alone, but the second with his family. I had come into the 
Presidency of Harvard College in 1869, and one of the first 
measures which the Corporation resolved to prosecute with 
vigor was the establishment of a Professorship of Political 
Economy, and the selection of an incumbent for the chair. 
Mr. Dunbar being well known to all the members of the Cor- 
poration, the appointment was offered to him in 1869, and he 
gave a conditional acceptance to take effect two years later. 
A quiet life in various parts of Europe restored his health and 
gave him opportunity for the prosecution of studies which pre- 
pared him further for his new function ; and in 1871 he took 
up the work of his professorship, to which he thereafter steadily 
devoted himself for more than twenty-eight years. 

Professor Dunbar was the first Professor of Political Econ- 
omy that Harvard University ever had. That great subject 
had previously been one of the numerous subjects assigned to 
the Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, 
and Civil Polity. Professor Dunbar announced for the year 
1871-72 a course prescribed to Juniors on Rogers's Political 
Economy and Alden's Constitution of the United States, two 
hours a week for half a year, and an elective course in Political 
Economy for the Senior Class, based on Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations, Bowen's American Political Economy, and J. S. 
Mill's Political Economy ; but these courses were announced 
under the head of Philosophy. The elective course was attended 
by seventy-five Seniors. The next year his elective course 
appears under its proper heading, — Political Science, — the 
description of the course being altered to the following : J. S. 
Mill's Political Economy, McOuUoch on Taxation, Subjects in 
Banking and Currency. Professor Dunbar also conducted in 
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1872-73 a required course for Juniors in Political Science, two 
hours a week during half a year. That year he used as text- 
books for the Juniors Fawcett's Political Economy and the 
Constitution of the United States. In 1873-74 Professor 
Dunbar had for the first time the assistance of an instructor, 
because the required course in the Elements of Political Econ- 
omy was transferred from the Junior to the Sophomore j'ear, 
— -on its way to extinction, — so that this required course had 
to be given that year to two large classes. Under Professor 
Dunbar's elective course, Bagehot's " Lombard Street " appears 
for the first time. In the next j'ear Professor Dunbar gave, in 
addition to the prescribed Political Economy, two elective 
courses parallel to each other, one being preferable for students 
of History. The rapidly increasing number of students in the 
department made it desirable to offer these two parallel courses, 
so that neither class should be too large. One hundred and 
thirty-one students chose these electives. In 1875-76 Pro- 
fessor Dunbar was conducting three progressive courses : the 
prescribed elementary course, a first elective course on J. S. 
Mill's Political Economy, and the Financial Legislation of the 
United States ; and an advanced course on Cairns's Leading 
Principles of Political Economy ; and McKean's Condensation of 
Carey's Social Science ; and the number of students attending 
his course was steadily increasing. In the following year Pro- 
fessor Dunbar became Dean of the College Faculty, an adminis- 
trative position which he held for six years. The prescribed 
course in Political Economy for Sophomores now disappeared. 
The elective courses were fully maintained. Professor Dunbar 
had some assistance in the elementary elective course, because 
of the necessity of devoting a good deal of his time to the ad- 
ministrative work of the Dean's office. His assistant in the 
year 1877-78 was Mr. Macvane, now Professor of History in 
Harvard University. The next year his assistant was Dr. James 
Laurence Laughlin, who had the title of Instructor in Political 
Economy. In 1880-81 another course in Political Economy 
was added to the two already given. Professor Dunbar work- 
ing in all three courses, but being assisted in the first two by 
Dr. Laughlin. The most advanced elective under Professor 
Dunbar was based on Cairns's Leading Principles of Political 
Economy, McLeod's Elements of Banking, Bastiat's Harmonies 
Economiques. In the year 1882-83 Professor Dunbar took 
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leave of absence in Europe. His work was carried on by Dr. 
Laughlin and a new instructor, Mr. Frank W. Taussig, now 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. A new 
half-course was added this year, — a course on the Economic 
Effects of Land Tenures in England, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia. The next year brought considerable ex- 
pansion to the Department. Professor Dunbar returned to 
his work; Dr. Laughlin was made an Assistant Professor, and 
Dr. Taussig offered for the first time a course on the History 
of Tariff Legislation in the United States. The number of 
courses offered by the Department suddenly expanded to four 
courses running through the whole year, and tliree running 
through half a year. Economic History appeared for the first 
time as part of the instruction given by the Department, Pro- 
fessor Dunbar having charge of the course. It was in that 
year that the plans of Professor Dunbar for the development 
of his department in the University became apparent to the 
academic world. Dr. Taussig soon became an Assistant Pro- 
fessor ; Dr. Laughlin was promoted to a full Professorship at 
Cornell University-, whence he was subsequently transferred 
to the University of Chicago ; and a series of young men, all 
selected by Professor Dunbar, were brought forward in the 
Department as teachers. The number of teachers and courses 
increased until, in 1894-95, this Department, called Economics 
since 1892-93, employed three full professors, one assistant 
professor, and three instructors, and the number of courses had 
risen to six full courses and seven half-courses. In 1899 the 
lowest elective course in Economics was opened to Freshmen ; 
so that the Harvard student thenceforth had access to that 
subject in all the four years of his college course. For the 
present year, 1899-1900, courses were announced which gave 
employment to three full professors, one assistant professor, 
and six instructors. In the academic year 1898-99 the choices 
made of courses in Economics numbered 1,263. 

Such was the development given in eighteen years to a 
subject which certainly should be second to none in value or 
dignity at an American university. At every step of the pro- 
cess it was Professor Dunbar's sagacity, sobriety, and fairness 
which commanded confidence and secured success. He thus 
made in the course of eighteen years, as it were with his own 
hands, a complete collegiate instrument for training young 
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Americans in Political Economy, the first such instrument 
ever constructed. If it should occur to any one that this 
growth was made possible by the general atmosphere at Har- 
vard, the answer would be that Professor Dunbar had much 
to do with determining the quality of that atmosphere. 

In 1886 a timely gift of a fund of fl5,000 from one of Pro- 
fessor Dunbar's pupils enabled the Corporation to establish 
the " Quarterly Journal of Economics," published for Harvard 
UniversitJ^ They took this step by the advice of Professor 
Dunbar, and on the condition that he should edit the Journal. 
He acted as editor for ten years, and in that time established 
the position of the Journal in this country and in Europe as 
a valuable medium for economic discussions and researches. 
The subjects of some of the articles which he wrote for this 
Journal will indicate the wide range of his studies : In 1886, 
The Reaction in Politics; in 1887, Deposits and Currency, 
and a note on Ricardo's Use of Facts ; in 1888, a notice of an 
old tract entitled The New-Fashioned Goldsmiths, a tract 
which appears to have been the source of the generally ac- 
cepted statement as to the origin of private banking in London 
in the seventeenth century. In the same year appeared Notes 
on Early Banking Schemes from his pen, and an article on 
Some Precedents Followed by Alexander Hamilton. At the 
end of this last paper, after a learned review of the system ad- 
vocated by Hamilton, and of the sources of the measures which 
lie recommended, Professor Dunbar said in conclusion, "No 
statesman could have a greater task set for him, and political 
science can hardly have in store any greater triumpli than this 
application of the experience of other men and otlier nations." 
In 1889 he wrote for the "Quarterly Journal" an article on 
the Direct Tax of 1861, the conclusion of which was, " The 
direct tax provided for by the Constitution has at last been 
discredited as a source of revenue, and it has also been too 
prolific of misconception and confusion to have any influence 
henceforth as a practical measure of finance." A single sen- 
tence from an essay he published in the Journal in 1891 on 
the academic study of political economy admirably expresses 
the true conception of the function of an instructor in any 
moral science. " That the student should learn to reason 
truly is of far more consequence than that he should perceive 
and accept any particular truth, and the real success of the 
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instructor is found, not in bringing his students to think ex- 
actly as he does, — which is unlikely to happen, and, indeed, 
unnatural, — but in teaching them to use their own faculties 
accurately and with a measure of confidence." In another pas- 
sage in the same essay, speakiug of the conditions under which 
au instructor may or may not be silent concerning his own 
beliefs, he says, '' There are few men whose weight of au- 
thority is such as to compel anj^ extraordinary caution in the 
declaration of their minds." Those two statements are highly 
characteristic of Professor Dunbar's habitual attitude towards 
his own students. One may easily trace through all the activi- 
ties of Professor Dunbar as a teacher and writer the effect on 
his mind of his ten years' work as the editor of a daily paper 
during a period of startling and far-reaching military, financial, 
social, and political events ; but it is interesting to observe 
that commercial and economic questions began to engage his 
attention some years before the war. Thus we find in the 
"North American Review" an article by him on the Danish 
Sound Dues written as early as 1856, when he was twenty-six 
years of age. His services as a university teacher grew natur- 
ally out of the studies and interests of his early manhood. 

Professor Dunbar was Dean of the old College Faculty for 
six years, from 1876 to 1882, and the first Dean of the new 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences from 1890 to 1895. He there- 
fore gave a large amount of administrative service to the Uni- 
versity. As an administrative officer he was prompt, efficient, 
and wise. One peculiarity he had which was rather trying to 
some of the many students and parents of students with whom he 
came into contact, — lie was sometimes too reticent and silent. 
He would listen patiently to a long tale in which the narrator 
felt great interest, and take it all in, but hardly utter a word 
in reply. Sometimes, however, after his interlocutor had de- 
spaired of getting an answer, he would give a concise but 
comprehensive reply which showed how sympathetically he 
had apprehended the whole subject under discussion. Or- 
dinarily patient and cautious, he was entirely capable of quick 
decision and prompt action. On a reconnoissance he was cir- 
cumspect and thorough ; but when he once made up his mind 
how the land lay and how the adversary was entrenched, he 
moved on the position, in the safest possible way, to be sure, 
but with energy and persistence. As a rule, his aspect was 
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serene and mild ; but on occasion his face could become set, 
and from his blue-gray eyes there came a steel-like gleam dan- 
gerous to his opponent. In his judgment of others he was 
gentle, unless he became satisfied tliat some man he had been 
observing did not play fair, or was untrustworthy at the pinch ; 
then he became stern and unrelenting. It was these qualities 
which made hira the successful journalist that he was at thirty 
years of age. The Faculty was always afraid to take a step 
of which he did not approve, and seldom did so, unless his 
occasional infirmity of silence had concealed from them his 
opinion. They felt in him a remarkable sagacity combined 
with quick insight and unwavering disinterestedness ; and they 
found him to be uniformly just. If he now and then betrayed 
a prejudice, they felt sure that he had good grounds for it, and 
were much disposed to share it with him. Everj'-. one who has 
seen much of the world will perceive how rare a combination 
of qualities was embodied in this modest and retiring man, and 
will understand how great a loss the University has suffered in 
his death. 

In addition to the solid satisfactions Mr. Dunbar derived 
from his forty years of professional work, he had great delights 
in his domestic life. He married, soon after leaving college, 
Julia Ruggles Copeland, of Roxbury, and he survived his wife 
only two months. Five children were born to them between 
1855 and 1862, of whom three sons and a daughter survive 
their father and mother. 

I have already mentioned the life of the young family at 
Lexington. When he became editor of the " Advertiser," he 
moved, first, to Roxbury ; but finding the inevitable exposures 
of returning to Roxbury from his ofiice late at night (often 
after the omnibuses had ceased to run) too gi-eat for his 
strength, he moved to a small house on River Street at the 
foot of Beacon Hill. This house was comparatively sunless, 
and though close to Beacon Street, had no outlook whatever. 
It was a great delight to him and his wife and his growing 
children to establish the household in 1872 in a spacious house 
on the hill which rises north of Brattle Street, Cambridge, not 
far from Elmwood, a house which commanded a charming 
prospect, and was surrounded by fine trees. He had earned 
the luxury of fine prospects, abounding sun and air, and gar- 
den grounds, as product of the work of his own brain. His 
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tastes and habits were simple, but refined. Luxuries and 
superfluities had no charm for him. He was fond of driving 
and sailing, but needed no elaborate equipment for ob- 
taining these pleasures. He valued these sports mainly as 
means of getting into contact with the beauties of nature by- 
land and by sea. He had the natural healthy enjoyment in 
food and drink ; but always preferred simple things to 
elaborate, and was displeased by extravagance or excess. 

In 1886 he bought the larger part of Bear Island, off Mount 
Desert, the smaller part being already occupied by the United 
States as the site of a light-house ; and here he built in 1893 a 
cottage for the summer occupation of his family. When visit- 
ing friends on the neighboring shore of Mount Desert, he had 
often marked the beautiful form of this island, and admired 
the exquisite views it commanded in several directions. In 
deciding upon the site of his house on this island, it was his 
chief care to avoid impairing the aspect of the island from the 
neighboring shores, — a thoughtful result which he perfectly 
achieved. All his life he had great pleasure in carpentering. 
He always had a carpenter's bench in any house he occupied, 
and delighted in good tools and in using them with skill. He 
could build with his own hands fireplaces, corner buffets, 
desks, tables, and other pieces of furniture. At Bear Island 
he built a large boathouse with chambers in its upper story, 
doing most of the work with his own hands, after the heavy 
framing had been put up. He enjoyed thinning the woods 
which covered the northern shore of the island, and studying 
the flora and fauna of his isolated kingdom. A thrifty little 
spruce looking as if it could easily resist all the ice and snow, 
all the gales, and all the droughts of that northern clime, a sin- 
gle graceful birch, a mountain ash loaded with red berries, or 
a clump of ferns sufficed to give him great enjoyment. With 
reading and writing interspersed, such pleasures filled his sum- 
mer days so completely and so happily that he seldom wished 
to leave his island. Friends came to stay with him ; but he 
seldom cared to go far from his cottage, unless on a sail or a 
drive with one of his neighbors of the main island. There 
was no road on his island, and hardly a path, except little 
tracks between the hummocks and ledges ; and there were no 
sounds, exce])t the beat of the waves on the rocky shores, the 
singing of birds, and the rushing of the wind through the trees. 
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One of the peculiarities of the climate of the Maine coast hud 
singular charm for Professor Dunbar. On almost every sum- 
mer evening near sunset there falls a great calm and stillness. 
No matter how boisterous the day may have been, near sun- 
down there comes a widespread profound silence unspeakably 
grateful to such a temperament as his. The hills of Mount 
Desert in full view from his island, reminded him of the similar 
hills built of -primary rocks which his Scottish forebears had 
looked on in far-away Morayshire. 

Outside his family circle his intimate associates were not 
numerous ; but his friendships were intense, and his rare and 
concise expressions of affection were overwhelmingly strong. 
As I look back on this completed life, it seems to me filled 
with productive labors and large services from which came 
deep satisfactions. Grave trials and sorrows hallowed it ; but 
its main warp and woof were both made of innumerable 
threads of happiness and content. 

In his religious convictions he was a Unitarian, and he 
valued highly that simple and optimistic faith ; but his mind 
was hospitable to all forms of theological opinion, while he 
was strenuously averse to ecclesiasticism and aestheticism in 
religion. Simplicity, cheerfulness, duty, and love were the 
articles of his faith, and human joy and M'ell-being their 
natural fruit. 

William W. Goodwin, D.C.L., one of Mr. Dunbar's class- 
mates, spoke briefly of their long association as undergraduates 
and as officers of the University, and of the extent and accu- 
racy of Mr. Dunbar's knowledge, as well as of his attractive 
personal qualities. 

The Hon. Winslow Wakeen spoke of the death of his 
classmate Rev. Edward G. Porter as follows : — 

In the death of Edward Griffin Porter this Society in com- 
mon with other societies of whicli he was a valued member, 
and the community as well, have met with an irreparable loss. 
Those of us who remember him in college days, who have seen 
him so often in later years, can only think of him as having 
fallen in the prime of life ; for though past the threescore mark, 
his appearance was always youthful, and his active, earnest, 
and enthusiastic manner marked the man whose heart could 
never grow old. 
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I recall him as a classmate, intense, alert, of a serious cast 
of mind, a thorough and conscientious student, unselfish in his 
nature and enjoying the sports and pleasures of j'oung life 
with a sense that he was in college for a definite and clear 
purpose and that he was there laying the foundation for a 
noble life. After leaving Harvard he travelled abroad for 
some years, and pursued a course of study at Heidelberg and 
Berlin, but soon returned to this country to take up the study 
of divinity at Andover, where he was fitted for the ministry 
of the Orthodox Congregational Church. 

Never of strong physique, his constitution was much weak- 
ened by service in the United States Sanitary Commission 
during the Civil War, and it was not until 1868 that he was 
regularly settled as pastor of the Hancock Church in Lexing- 
ton, having meanwhile again gone abroad and travelled in 
Syria, Palestine, and Greece. In Lexington he naturally 
found the field which suited his historical tastes, and though 
a devoted pastor, beloved by his congregation, and an active 
citizen not onl}^ in local matters but in broader charitable and 
educational fields, he gave a vast deal of time to the study 
of Revolutionary history, especially as connected with Lexing- 
ton, Concord, and Boston, and published and delivered many 
historical and biographical papers and addresses. 

In 1887 and 1888 he visited the missionary stations in China 
and Japan, and in 1891 resigned his pastorate and gave himself 
to thorough antiquarian and historical investigatibu. 

He took such a delight in these studies, the enthusiasm of 
his nature was so intense, that he was much sought as a speaker, 
and although not an orator, he was so well versed in his sub- 
jects and so interested in what he undertook that his words 
were alwaj's listened to with keen pleasure. 

He was a very careful student of details, indefatigable in 
the search for truth, strong in the advocacj' of those opinions 
he had formed with deliberate thought, but never dogmatic, 
and so conscientious about his own views that he seemed to 
take a special pleasure in stating with fairness his opponent's 
side. He marshalled the facts in his mind with such extreme 
care that his manner of speaking was a little hesitating, which 
was not without force, because it showed the simple honesty 
of the man and his almost morbid desire not to overstate his 
own case. 
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He was elected to membership in this Society in 1880, and 
his contributions to its proceedings have been numerous and 
of undoubted value. Few men, I think, attended the meet- 
ings of the Society more regularly, and few were more inter- 
ested in the proceedings. 

Although for the last ten years of his life he was not settled 
over any church, nor called upon to attend to the regular 
duties of his profession, he was active and busy, interested in 
important public and political questions, devoted to historical 
research, a participant in many charitable and philanthropic 
movements, and an officer or member in several well-known 
Historical Societies. Intensity and catholicity were his most 
marked qualities, and his personal presence was singularly 
attractive, bearing the impress of an honest, conscientious 
thinker and scholar and of a character of the utmost purity. 
He was ever ready and willing to give to the public the 
benefit of his investigations and knowledge, so anxious to 
solve by comparison doubtful questions that might arise, so 
painstaking in his labors, that he somewhat overtaxed his 
strength, and his efforts to be of service to his fellowmen were 
at the expense of his own physical well-being. 

As his life goes out at the height of his usefulness, so goes 
with it the presence, but not the sacred memory, of a true and 
upright man, and of a scholar who has added to the sum of 
our knowledge and left the impression upon the community 
of an unselfish, delightful nature. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith said that he had received from our 
associate Mr. Abner C. Goodell, who had been unexpectedly 
prevented from being present at the meeting, a warm tribute 
to Mr. Porter, which owing to the lateness of the hour he 
would not read, but which would be printed in the Pro- 
ceedings : — 

The death of Edward Griffin Porter not only terminates an 
acquaintanceship between us of more than twenty years, but 
marks an epoch in the history of the New-England Historic 
Genealogical Society, over which lie had presided since 
January 11, 1899, succeeding me in the same office after the 
intervening term of ex-Governor William Claflin. It is a 
great satisfaction to me to have had his cordial approval of 
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the changes that were made in the work of that Society dur- 
ing my administration. 

Until within recent years we rarely met, and our acquaint- 
ance had not been intimate , but, later, particularly since we 
met as members of this Society and of the Colonial Society, 
I have had full opportunity to judge of the beauty of his 
character and his fine accomplishments ; and I deem it a duty 
to which I am impelled as much by inclination as by a sense 
of obligation, to cast my humble wreath upon his tomb. 

Mr. Porter possessed, without qualification or flaw, all the 
qualities which distinguish the New England gentleman. Can 
any higher praise be bestowed ? Although familiar, by travel 
and close study, with the present state and past history of the 
Eastern world, his affection for his native home never abated ; 
but all he learned of other peoples and places served only as 
texts for illustrating the story of the men of New England 
and the familiar scenes in wliich their lot was cast. 

How he loved his native Boston, — through every episode 
of the past ever new and present to him! — as if he had 
mounted Beacon Hill in the train of Governor Winthrop, or 
rambled about the North End by the side of Cotton Mather, 
or counselled with Samuel Adams, Warren, and Revere. 

Seldom have I known one possessing so wide a knowledge 
of the past, to be, at the same time, so thorough and exact in 
his familiarity with details, and so capable of conveying his 
information lucidly and interestingly. I recall a memoiable 
instance illustrative of his accomplishment in these particulars, 
which is worth recording. 

Having, years before, with much labor and difficulty, looked 
i:p the history — in America especially — of the sect of Glas- 
sites or Sandemanians, I went to a meeting of the Colonial 
Society — at which an intimation had been sent me that some 
words in regard to the peculiar tenets of that sect might be 
expected of me — with the feeling that I enjoyed a monopoly 
of information upon this subject, which I had found so ob- 
scure, and which I had taken such pains to fathom. Accord- 
ingly, when invited, I uttered my oracle and sat down. Judge 
of ray surprise when, in response to a similar call, I heard the 
sweet voice of our departed friend begin an exposition of the 
theme with a confidence, a fulness, and exactness of knowl- 
edge that seemed impossible without recent laborious research 
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and the most careful pi-emeditation, which, we knew, the cir- 
cumstances precluded in this case. Not only did he treat of 
the doctrines of the sect, but of its history all over the United 
States and the British Provinces, as well as in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with personal reminiscences of the scattered 
surviving members, and an account of the localities in which 
they had chiefly flourished, and where the principal remnant 
remained. 

His discourse, as I recall it, was a gem of elocution, both in 
articulation and in rhetoric ; and, at the same time, full to ex- 
haustion, it seemed to me, of the information wliich would satisfy 
the most inquisitive. Immediately upon his conclusion, moved 
apparently by the same sentiment, members arose here and 
there, expressing their surprise and delight at the novel in- 
formation, and the manner in which he had imparted it, and 
beseeching him, if he could recall it, to have his discourse 
printed just as it had been delivered, " without the omission 
of a syllable or transposition of a word." 

I am hoping that he so far heeded this spontaneous expres- 
sion as to have put his remarks in writing, and that we may 
sometime read the essay, verbatim, in its appropriate place in 
some great Encyclopaedia. 

There was a wonderful charm in the presence and counte- 
nance of our departed friend. Although consistently loyal to 
the strict traditions of the faith of our forefathers, its effect 
upon his social side was not such as to induce him to seek 
seclusion ; neither did it impart tlie least trace of acridity or 
repellencjr in his speech or manners. With him all was digni- 
fied sweetness, modesty, and cordiality. 

I have often thought of him as a perfect illustration of what 
Mr. Upham maintained, in his reply to Poole, was a proper 
subject for the application of the word venerable, when they 
were discussing the suitableness of its application to young 
Cotton Mather: "Virtue," says Mr. Upham, "is venerable what- 
ever the age. So are all great traits of character, and so is 
everything that brings to the mind consecrated thoughts and 
impressions." 

Though not old in years, nor long accustomed to exalted 
station, nor widely known to fame, we may well apply to our 
associate the apothegm of the Wisdom of Solomon : " For 
lionourable age is not that which standeth in length of time, 
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nor is measured by number of years. But wisdom is the gray 
hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age." 

Mr. William S. Appleton announced the death of a Cor- 
responding Member, Signor Cornelio Desimoni, who died in 
Gavi, Italy, June 29, 1899. He was elected in March, 1883, 
and was an antiquary of eminence in various lines of study, 
including numismatics. 

Rev. Edward H. Hall was appointed to wiite the memoir of 
Mr. Dunbar, and Rev. Morton Dexter the memoir of Mr. 
Porter. 

The Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, of West Brookfield, was 
elected a Resident Member. 

Rev. Dr. Edmund F. Slapter called attention to the great 
importance of the maps prepared under direction of the United 
States Coast Survey, and on his motion it was 

Voted, That the Librarian be requested to obtain, if possible, 
from the government office in Washington, the Geodetic and 
Coast Survey Maps which may be necessary to complete our 
set. 

Mr. Lucien Caer read the following paper on the admis- 
sion of Missouri into the Union : — 

An Error in the Resolution of Congress admitting Missouri into 

the Union. 

In the chapter of errors, inconsistencies, and absurdities that 
characterized the action of Congress upon the question of 
admitting Missouri into the Union, there is none more curious 
than the mis-recital, or mistake by which " tlie Legislature 
of the State" was required, as a condition precedent to her 
admission, to agree to abrogate, practically, a clause of the 
Constitution she had recently adopted, which had nothing to 
do with the provision to which Congress objected, and con- 
sequently was not the clause it was intended to abrogate. 
That such a mistake should have occurred once, at the end 
of a long and angry discussion, is easily understood ; but in 
this instance it was repeated twice — first by the General 
Assembly of Missouri in a solemn public act, and secondly by 
the President in an official proclamation announcing the ad- 
mission of that State into the Union. In both of these cases, 
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the precise words of the original resolution were retained; 
and so far as I have been able to discover, there was not the 
least suspicion anywhere, save in Missouri, of the existence of 
the error that was then and there committed. In Missouri, 
however, it was clearly perceived ; and it was a knowledge 
of this fact, joined to a belief in the futility of the legislation 
that might be based upon it, that induced the General Assem- 
bly of the State to agree to the legislation required of them 
by Congress. 

To understand the circumstances that led to this impotent 
conclusion, it is necessary to bear in mind, that when in 
February, 1819, a bill was before the National House of 
Representatives authorizing the people of Missouri to or- 
ganize a State government, Mr. Tallmadge of New York 
offered an amendment which virtually abolished slavery in 
the incoming State, though it had existed there during the 
time of both the French and Spanish domination, as well as 
during the subsequent occupation of all that region by the 
United States. This amendment was bitterly opposed by the 
people of Missouri, even by those who were in favor of exclud- 
ing slavery from the State, for the reason that it " restricted " 
their freedom of action in the matter, and was regarded by 
them as an effort, on the part of Congress, to dictate the 
terms of their Constitution, and to impose certain social condi- 
tions under which they were to live. After a long and acrimo- 
nious debate, that consumed more or less of two sessions of 
Congress, the question was compromised in March, 1820, by 
agreeing to admit Missouri without any restriction as to 
slavery, though it was to be excluded from " all the territory 
ceded by France to the United States, under the name of 
Louisiana, north of thirty -six degrees and thirty minutes 
north latitude." This was the famous Missouri Compromise ; 
and whilst it put an end to the attempt to abolish slavery in 
the State, j^et to those of us who are familiar with the events 
that followed its adoption, it is unnecessary to say that it did 
not secure her admission into the Union. That was the re- 
sult of another compromise upon a totally different matter; 
and to some of the circumstances attending its passage I 
venture to ask your attention. 

When the news of the adoption of the enabling act, as it 
was termed, was received, the people of Missouri called a 
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convention, which met in June, 1820, and after a session of. 
a little more than a month, and an expenditure for stationery, 
etc., of twenty-six dollars and twenty-five cents, it adjourned, 
havipg framed a Constitution, which was not submitted to 
a vote of the people, but took effect of its own motion. Act- 
ing under this Constitution, an election was held for State and 
county officers, and the wheels of government were set in 
motion, though it was a year and more before Missouri was 
received into the sisterhood of States. 

Of course, this Constitution sanctioned slavery. That was 
a part of the bargain ; and yet when, in her application for 
admission, Missouri submitted this Constitution for approval, 
a large majority of the Northern members of Congress objected 
to it, not ostensibly because of its provision as to slavery, but 
for the reason that it contained a clause that made it obliga- 
tory upon the Legislature to enact a law "to prevent free 
negroes and mulattoes from coming to and settling in the 
State under any pretext whatsoever." Free negroes, they 
contended, were recognized as citizens in some of the old 
States, and as emigration from one State to another was a 
privilege possessed by all citizens of the United States, they 
insisted that the clause forbidding this class of citizens to 
settle in Missouri, was contrary to that provision in the Federal 
Constitution which guaranteed to " the citizens of each State 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States." 
Upon this point they renewed the struggle. 

Into the merits of this discussion I do not propose to enter. 
All that it concerns us to know, is that it went on from week 
to week, and finally culminated in a dead lock, the Senate 
favoring the admission of the State, whilst the House opposed 
it. In this state of affaii-s Mr. Clay came to the rescue ; and 
upon his motion, a joint committee was appointed, who re- 
ported the following resolution, which was adopted February 
26, 1821, by a vote of eighty-six to eighty-two in the House, 
and twenty-eight to fourteen in the Senate : — 

" Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives oj the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that Missouri shall be admitted 
into this Union on an equal footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatever, upon the fundamental condition, that the fourth clause 
of the twenty-sixth section of the third article of the Constitution sub- 
mitted on the part of said State to Congress shall never be construed 
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to authorize the passage of any law, and that no law shall be passed in 
conformity thereto, by which any citizen of either of the States of this 
Union shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the privileges 
and immunities to which such citizen is entitled under the Constitution 
of the United States : Provided, That the Legislature of the said State, 
by a solemn public act, shall declare the assent of the said State to the 
said fundamental condition, and shall transmit to the President of the 
United States, on or before the fourth Monday in November next, an 
authentic copy of the said act : upon the receipt whereof the President, 
by proclamation, shall announce the fact: whereupon and without any 
further proceeding on the part of Congress, the admission of the said 
State into this Union shall be considered as complete." 

With the adoption of this measure, the matter passed out of 
the hands of Congress, and it only remained for the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri to adopt the required solemn public act. 
This was done, though they were well aware of the extent of 
their powers, and appreciated the character of the farce in 
which they were expected to take part. In fact, considered 
as a reductio ad absurdum, I know of nothing more complete 
than is the preamble to this so called solemn public act, which 
begins by reciting the resolution of Congress, as given above, 
and then continues as follows : — 

" Forasmuch as the good people of this State have, by the most 
solemn public act in their power, virtually assented to the said funda- 
mental condition, when by their representatives in full and free con- 
vention assembled, they adopted the Constitution of this State, and 
consented to be incorporated into the federal Union, and governed by 
the Constitution of the United States, which among other things pro- 
vides that the said Constitution and laws of the United States made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the laud ; 
and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or law of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
although this general assembly do most solemnly declare that the Con- 
gress of the United States have no constitutional power to annex any 
condition to the admission of this State into the federal Union, and that 
this general assembly have no power to change the operation of the Con- 
stitution of this State, except in the manner prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion itself, nevertheless, as the Congress of the United States has desired 
this general assembly to declare the assent of this State to said funda- 
mental condition, and forasmuch as such declaration will neither re- 
strain nor enlarge, limit nor extend, the operation of the Constitution 
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of the United States or of this State ; but the said Constitution will 
remain in all respects as if the said resolution had never passed, and the 
desired declaration was never made ; and because such declaration will 
not divest any power or change the duties of any of the constitutional 
authorities of this State or of the United States, nor impair the rights 
of the people of this State, or impose any additional obligation upon 
them, but may promote an earlier enjoyment of their vested federal 
rights, and this State being, moreover, determined to give to her sister 
States and to the world the most unequivocal proof of her desire to 
promote the peace and harmony of the Union — therefore 

" Be it enacted and declared hy the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, and it is hereby solemnly and publicly enacted and declared. 
That this State has assented and does assent that the fourth clause of 
the twenty-sixth section of the third article of the Constitution of this 
State shall never be construed to authorize the passage of any law, and 
that no law shall be passed in conformity thereto, by which any citizen, 
of either of the United States, shall be excluded from the enjoyment of 
any of the privileges and immunities to which such citizens are entitled 
under the Constitution of the United States." 

An authentic copy of this act was forwarded to Washington, 
and upon its receipt President Monroe, at the head of whose 
cabinet was John Quincy Adams, issued a proclamation in 
which, after quoting the original resolution of Congress and 
the solemn public act of Missouri, he declared that the con- 
ditions imposed upon the State had been complied with, and 
that her admission into the Union was now complete. 

With the issuance of this proclamation, the struggle over 
the admission came to an end ; and it now only remains for 
rae to point out that throughout the whole of these proceed- 
ings — in the original resolution, the solemn public act, as well 
as in the President's proclamation — the fourth clause of the 
twenty-sixth section of the third article of the Constitution of 
the State, or, to describe it correctly, the fourth clause of the 
second subdivision of said section and article, was declared 
to be the one to which Congress objected, when it is obvious, to 
any one who will compare these documents with the Constitu- 
tion of the State, that this cannot possibly be true. What was 
objected to, and what Congress wished to have abrogated, 
though the Legislature had no power to do it, was the clause by 
which " free negroes and mulattoes were to be prevented from 
coming to and settling in the State." This was the first clause 
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of the third subdivision of the twenty-sixth section of the third 
article, and yet it is nowhere so styled, though the " fourth" 
— the wrong — "clause," etc. is mentioned on four different 
occasions, and in specific terms. Moreover, this fourth clause, 
etc., which, according to Congress, contained the objectionable 
feature, had nothing to do with the emigration of free negroes 
or any other class of citizens from one State into another, but 
simply empowered the Legislature of Missouri to pass a law 
" to permit the owners of slaves to emancipate them, saving 
the rights of creditors, when the person so emancipating will 
give security that the slave so emancipated shall not become 
a public charge." This is the only fourth clause, etc. in the 
section, and it was simply impossible for " the Legislature of 
the State " to pass a law, in " conformity thereto, by which any 
citizen of either of the States in this Union shall be excluded 
from the enjoyment of any of the privileges and immunities to 
which such citizen is entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States." Congress, however, seems to have thought 
differently ; and without going into details, it is probably safe 
to say, that in requiring the General Assembly of Missouri to 
put upon this clause a construction which it could not pos- 
sibly bear, they were merely emphasizing the blunder they had 
already committed, when they assigned, in so many words, the 
wrong clause of the State Constitution as being the one to 
which they objected. Regarded from this point of view, their 
action is believed to have been a mere brutum fulmen, and- 
the assent given to it by the Legislature of Missouri was 
without binding force, moral or legal, upon any human being 
whatsoever. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to call attention 
to the fact that, some forty years and more after the events 
here narrated, and, indeed, after the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, the Dred Scott decision, and the war of secession, 
it was reserved for John B. Henderson, a Senator from Mis- 
souri, a Southern man by birth, and a stanch friend of the 
Union, to propose an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States by which slavery was finally and legally over- 
thrown. It certainly is something of a coincidence ; but 
whether it is to be regarded as the irony of fate or as a bit of 
poetic justice, will depend upon the opinion we may have 
formed of the acts and motives of the Southern men who took 
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part in these early struggles, and contended for what they 
believed to be their constitutional rights. 

In conclusion, I take pleasure in acknowledging my obliga- 
tion to the Hon. Samuel Treat, of St. Louis, formerly and for 
many years Judge of the United States District Court, for 
much of the information here contained. Under date of 
May 23, 1892, he wrote me that the solemn public act was 
drawn up by Henry S. Geyer, a well-known citizen and a 
former Senator, who stated to him " that the strange mis- 
recital was observed by the General Assembljr, and that it 
aided materially in securing the passage of the act." Whether 
it was seen elsewhere, is a matter of some doubt. Benton, in 
his account of the proceedings of Congress in regard to the 
admission of Missouri, does not mention it ; after a somewhat 
critical examination of the literature of the subject, I have 
failed to find any notice of it ; and what adds to the un- 
certainty is the fact that, even if it was known, it was never 
acted on. For these reasons, then, I am disposed to think that 
it was not generally noticed ; and this must be my excuse 
for trespassing upon your time and patience in discussing 
what is, after all, but little more than an attempt to thresh 
old straw. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith said that many years ago when he 
was engaged in editing one of the volumes of the Winthrop 
Papers he had made a copy of a letter from Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon to John Winthrop, Jr., Governor of Connecticut, 
with reference to the coming over of the Royal Commissioners 
in 1664. The transcript was not taken from the original, but 
from a contemporary copy in Wiuthrop's hand, and it ap- 
peared that another copy of it, preserved in the Connecticut 
Archives, had been printed by Dr. Palfrey in the third volume 
of his History of New England. There has now unexpectedly 
come to light a second letter from Clarendon to Winthrop — 
this time the original — among the unpublished Winthrop 
Papers. It is dated nearly a year later, but it refers to the 
same subject, and as both letters are of considerable interest, 
they will be printed together in the Proceedings. It may be 
added that Governor Winthrop's answer to the first letter is 
printed in the fifth series of the Collections of this Society, 
volume viii. p. 92. 
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The copye of the Lord Chancellors letter to the Govern' of Conecticot. 

Good M" Goveen", — You remeber that I told you at parting, that 
his Mai"" would shortly send coiliissiouers into those pts, w°'^ his great 
affection to his subjects there hath induced him to doe that he may re- 
ceive a full account and information of the true state & condition of his 
severall colonies, and thereby know what further to contribute of his 
grace & goodnesse for the encrease of your prosperity. I know you 
will give that reception & welcome to the comissioners, as is due to the 
quality they come to you in, and take such order for their decent acco- 
modation & treatment whilst they stay in your colony as may give a 
good example to the rest w°'' they are likewise to visite in order, & may 
manifest your duty and affection to his Ma"", fro whom they are sent. 
I have passed my word to them that they shall find all the assistance 
you can give them, by your civilities, informations, & advice. I wish 
all happiness to your colony & am, 

Good Mr. Winthrop, 

Your afEectionate 

WoosTEK HocsE, 28 Apr., 1664. CLARENDON C 

It was supscribed 
For my good freind the Govern'' of his Ma^^s Colony of Conecticut in New 
England. 

I^or my good freind M'' John Winthrope, Governor of Conecdecote, 

these. 

Good M" Governor, — I have received yo"' and doe find by the 
Com"'' that they have beene very civilly treated by you, with w"*" his 
Maj"" is well pleased, & I doubt not but that your Collony will receive 
benefitt by their haveing beene there, if the boundaries betweene you 
and yo' Neighbours be well setled and all differences from thence well 
composed. 

I doubt your neighbours of the Masatauetts have not treated the 
Com'^ soe well as you doe, for w"*" I think they are very much to blame, 
— for if they value themselves upon being thought good subj'^ to the 
King, he will expect that duty & obedience from them w°'' good subj'* 
ought to pay, and I hope by this time they have recollected themselves 
and treated the Com'" otherwise then they had done when we heard last 
from thence. 

If this poore man's Case be such as he hath presented it to be, he 
hath received very hard measure in your Province and in yo' absence, 
for he saies if you had been there, he should not have beene soe used.^ 

1 The " poor man " referred to was William Morton, of New London, pre- 
sumably the person who brought over this letter. An account of his case is 
given in the Proceedings, vol. vii. pp. 344-346. He appears to have referred 
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My Lords of the Councell have thought fitt to referr the examiuacon of 
it to the Com'''^, who would be obliged to see Justice done. If he comes 
first to you before he goes to them, you shall doe well to see right done 
him without further trouble ; w"'' will redound to your honor, and I have 
promised him to recomeud him to you, w'*" I doe very heartily, desireing 
much more to heare the fame of the good administracou of Justice in 
those Collonies then to receive any complaints from thence. 
I wish you all happines & am, Good M' Governor, 

Your affectionate serv' 

WOECESTER HOUSE, ClARENDON C.^ 

March ye SO'" 1665. 

Indorsed by J. W. J^: The Lord Chancellor ; received by M' Morton, at Bos- 
ton, Juu : 1665. 

Mr. James F. Hunnewbll presented to the Library two 
scarce and beautiful etchings of the Old State House and of 
the Park Street Church, and also a copy of the reprint, made 
for the Club of Odd Volumes, of the first book of poetry 
printed in Connecticut, which bears the title of " Poetical 
Meditations, being the Improvement of Some Vacant Hours. 
By Roger Wolcott, Esq." (New London : 1725.) 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
Henry P. Jenks, Morton Dbxtee, Charles P. Bowditch, 
and Edmund F. Slapter. 

the matter to Goyernor Winthrop before applying to tlie Royal Commissioners, 
as he was autliorized to do ; and at a General Session of the Assembly of Con- 
necticut held in October, 1665, " The Gouernor and Dep. Gou', Mr. Leet, Mr. 
Chapman and Matthew Griswold, or any foure of them are appointed a Coinitteo 
to heare & issue a case presented to his Ma"« in a petit" of W™ Morton read in 
this Court, and to make report thereof to this Court at their next session in May, 
1666. Mr. Morton for himself and Richard Haughton doth desire and consent to 
the hearing and issue by the said Gent" and declares that he will acquiesce 
therein." (Conn. Col. Records, 1665-1677, p. 27.) It does not appear from the 
printed records what further action was taken in the case. 

1 Only the signature and the line preceding it are in Clarendon's hand. 



